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WHICH WAY 
TO THE FUTURE? 




San Diego and its Schools 
at a Crossroads 



The Report of San Diego City Schools' 
Schools of the Future Commission 



Dr. Bob Filner, Chair 
June, 1987 



SAN DIEGO CITY SCHOOLS 
SCHOOLS OF THE FUTURE COMMISSION 
4100 Normal Street • San Diego, CA 92103 



June 1987 



To All San Diegans: 

One year ago, San Diego City Schools Superintendent, Thomas W. Payzant, 
in consultation with the Board of Education, established a Schools of the 
Future Commission. Dramatic changes in the city were beginning to affect 
the public schools. State and national educational reform reports were 
proclaiming the need for significant new directions in teaching and 
school origanization. 

Instead of waiting for crisis to happen, the leadership of San Diego City 
Schools decided to act now and prepare for the future. The Superintendent 
appointed 17 prominent San Diegans, representing a broad cross section of 
the school and general communities, to address the question, "What should 
the San Diego public schools be like in tiie year 2000?" 

After extensive examination, interviews, and discussion, we arrived at consen- 
sus on a vision for San Diego's future schools. Rather than prescibe a 
detailed blueprint covering every educational program, we issue a call for 
action based on general guidance and direction. The process of inviting 
educators and citizens to join together in designing specific plans to carry 
out these recommendations is a crucial step that too often is overlooked 
during times of major change. The future must be created by those who will 
be asked to make it work. 

I want to express personal gratitude to Commission members for ^ving their 
time, energy, and leadership to this important task. Through intensive 
involvement in developing this report, they concluded that raising the quality 
of our schools must become a top priority for the city. It is now up to all 
San Diegans to read this report, give it thoughtful consideration, and decide 
how each can make a difference in the schools of the future. 
San Diego is a special place. Our climate, our parks and beaches, our 
border location, and our mix of people make California's second largest city 
an attractive area to live and work. The challenge to all San Diegans is to 
preserve our unique quality of life while taking advantage of opportunities to 
build a productive and harmonious future. 

Only if we succeed in shaping our schools to educate tomon-ow's workers, 
citizens, and leaders will San Diego remain "America's Finest City." 




Sincerely, 



Dr Bob Filner 
Commission Chair 
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Summary of Our Vision and Recommendations 



Our Vision 



San Diego now stands at the forefront of 
vast economic, social, and political 
changes occurring in America and the 
worid. The fundamental challenge to 
educators and citizens is to foresee change and 
shape it to our benefit— not to hide from change 
and become its victim. 

The public schools of today will shape the society 
of tomorrow. By looking beyond today's educa- 
tional needs and envisioning schools of the future, 
we believe we can create schools which will serve 
the needs of a community far larger and more 
complex than today's San Di^o. That is why we 
who represent the diversity of San Di^'s popula- 
tion have joined together in the Schools of the 
Future Commission. 

Together we believe in San Di^'s bright future 
as a democratic, pluralistic, vital, creative and 
livable city. But we recognize that our future 
can be battered and torn apart by the destruc- 
tive elements of change if we do not act decisively 
b> protect, improve, and pioneer new paths of 
pubic education. 

San Diego's public schools are not serving all 
students well today. Some are failing to learn and 
some are failed by the schools; most who drop out 
are doomed to a cycle of ignorance, poverty and 
deq>air which burdens them and the community. In 
moving toward the future, we must foresee the par- 
ticular needs of diverse individuals and groups. We 
can still make the American dream available to all. 

The future of our schools and community hangs 
in the balance. The choice is ours. We can make 
our schools serve the needs of the fastest-growing 



community in one of the most technologically 
advanced and culturally diverse states in America— 
or we can abdicate the responsibility to inertia, 
prejudice, fear and myopia. 

The Commission has studied national proposals 
and local experiments. Although we have gener- 
ated as many questions as answers, we have ham- 
mered out a preliminary vision of the future. We 
visualize innovative schools that empower princi- 
pals, teachers, parents, and students to make 
educational choices hitherto made mainly by cen- 
tral authorities. We £ ee a new partnership between 
educators, students, parents, and the community— 
a San Di^o Compact for Educational Excellence. 
It demands each giving for the betterment of all, 
and receiving back what only education can give— 
the intellectual, moral and technological means 
to prosper in a perilous and fragile worid. 

We owe it to our children to prepare them for 
the worid they will inherit We owe it to San Diego 
to preserve its unique quality of life while adapt- 
ing to a changing environment. Public education 
is the key to unlocking the secrets of knowledge 
which have created great cities and societies. The 
future will come, no matter what we do. But how 
we will fare in that future depends greatly on what 
we do in the schools of San Diego. 

We propose a new beginning. TDgether we must 
seize the opportunity to gaze into the future and 
make choices that will transmit the best of the past 
and the best of the present into a worid that is only 
now glimmering before us. The future of San Diego 
and its schools begins today. 
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Our Recommendations 



T 

■ 0 prepare for the challenges of the 21st century, the Schools of the Future Commission 
calls on the city's schools and community to join together to: 



1. Create a New Schools-Community 
Coalition. 

Build a new schools-community coalition 
to support the long-term excellence of the 
educational system, based on mutual 
responsibility and measurable goals. 



2. Begin a Fundamental Restructuring of 
Schools. 

Initiate pilot "Schools of the Future'' to 
experiment with new approaches and 
organization that help all students attain 
productive futures. 



3. Integrate Technology into Future 
Schools. 

Integrate technology into every classroom 
and school administrative office to enhance 
teaching, learning, and managing. 



4. Expand Second Language and World 
Studies Curricula. 

Take advantage of San Diego's unique 
location as an international gateway to 
Latin America and the Pacific Rim by 
encouraging all students—beginning in the 
primary grades--to learn a second language 
in addition to English and to better 
understand world cultures. 



5. Secure a Long Term Funding Base for 
Our Schools. 

Aggressively pursue a stable, independent, 
and increased funding base for public 
education. 
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We are Committed to a 
Quality Public Education System 
for San Diego's Future 

The Commission believes any attempt to plan for the future of public education must begin 
with a look at the beliefs and values which cause people to act for the benefit of themselves, 
their families, and their communities. vVe are firmly committed to a system of quality public' 
education because: 



■ We believe education is power. 

Education is the continual process of teaching 
and learning by which we are individually 
and collectively led from ignorance and 
fear to knowledge and understanding. The 
belief that knowledge empowers people 
and nations is the foundation upon which 
we build our commitment to education. 



■ We believe all are entitled to public 
education of the highest quality. 
Each citizen has a constitutionally guaran- 
teed right to vote and participate in our 
system of self-government. This right can 
be most effectively exercised when all receive 
education of the highest qualify. 



■ We believe public education is essential 
to our democratic society. 

Our nation's public education system is 
fundamental to preparing succeeding gen- 
erations of young people for participation 
in American society. Through the schools, 
young people gain an appreciation of our 
cultural diversify and acquire the knowledge 
and skills to become responsible, produc- 
tive citizens. 

■ We believe all children can learn and 
that public education should enable all 
children to fulfill their unique potential. 
All young people are endowed with the poten- 
tial and capacify to learn. Education is the 
key to developing each young person's intel- 
lectual, physical, and emotional abilities. It 
should enable all to build strong self-esteem 
and to become aware of how personal choices 
and creativify shape our collective future. 



■ We believe that quality public 
education depends on the level of 
cooperation among and critical exami- 
nation by students, families, schools, 
and communities. 

Education is a partnership of mutual responsi- 
bilify and benefit between students, families, 
schools, and communities. Without active 
cooperation and constructive examination 
by each partner, qualify public education is 
extremely difficult to achieve. 



HIT I he Mission of San Diego's Future 
^•i-Lo IPublic Education System 



The Commission is convinced that an explicit consensus must be reached on the purpose of 
public education for San Diego in the 21st century. Without such a consensus among students, 
families, educators, and the general public, our schools will fail to meet the challenges of the 
future. In our view, the mission of San Diego City Schools in the year 2000 should be: 

To prepare all students to become lifelong (earners who are self-supporting, 
responsible, particq>ating members of American and worid societies. 

Because rapid technological innovation will continually redefine requirements of jobs and everyday 
life, learning must become an ongoing process. Because America and the world will be increas- 
in^y multicultural and multiracial, classroom settings and educational curricula must better prepare 
students for a more pluralistic future. Because the community is dependent upon the schools 
to prepare tomorrow's workers and citizens, San Diegans must become actively involved in building 
a new consensus on the mission of the public schools. 



San Diego and its Public Schools 
in the Year 2000 

What will San Diego look like in the year 2000? How will changes in the population, in the 
home, in the workplace, and in the community affect the public school system's ability to make 
meaningful progress towards its future mission? 

"/'he Commission reviewed information about California and San Diego in the 21st century from 
a large number of recent reports by government agencies, scholars, and journalists. Five major 
changes in the economy, technology, and the population will require a significant response from 
San Diego City Schools and the San Diego community. Appendix A provides supporting statistics 
that document these changes. 
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L Dramatfc shifb in the ecoiK>my--from 

from Umited to Mwldwide market competition-will raiuire ail 
school graduates to learn, think, and communicate effectively. 



San Diego's economy will continue its evDlution toward service, trade, and government jobs. 
The region will become an international gateway to markets in Latin American and Pacific 
Rim nations. 



How San Diego City Schook Should Respond to 
Changes in the Economy: 



Schools of Today 

I Students as receivers of knowledge 

I Curriculum focused on basic skills 
adequate for the 20th century 

I Minimal second language and worid 
studies opportunities 



Schools of the Future 

I Students as active learners 

I Curriculum focused on higher* 
level skills for the 21st century 

I Second language and world 
studies education beginning in the 
primary grades 



2. Dramatic advances in technolo^ will require hi^ 

be trained in the use of computers and experienced in evahjating and 
soMng increasingly complex moral, legal, and political issues. 

Technology will be used extensively in all facets of woric and daily life in the 21st century. San 
Diego residents who can use computers effectively will be able to compete for decent jobs and 
take advantage of automated services. Technological advances will also present ethical, legal, 
and political dilemmas for San Diegans. For example, future citizens will have to make informed 
decisions about the effects of nuclear, biological, and waste-management technologies on the 
city's unique qualify of life. 



How San Diego City Schools Should Respond to 
Changes in Technology: 



Schools of Today 

Infrequent use of computers and 
other technologies in the 
classroom at all grade levels 

Limited citizenship decision-making 
education 
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Schools of the Future 

I Integral use of computers and 
other technologies in the class* 
room at all grade levels 

I Comprehensive citizenship 
decision*making courses inte- 
grated into curriculum at all 
grade levels 
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3. Rapid population growth will swell public school enrollments, resulting 
in the need for new schoob and revised school schedules. 



San Diego City Schools* present enrollment is expected to increase 45.000 students by the year 
2000. The school district does not currently have the facilities to accommodate all of these addi- 
tional students. 

How San Diego Cit>' Schools Has Responded to Projected Enrollment Growth: 

The Board of Education adopted a Long^Range Facilities Master Plan in 
February, 1987. The plan includes the expansion of multi^track year-round 
school and double-session kindergarten schedules, and the renovation of exist- 
ing schools and construction of new schools to meet facilities needs between 
now and the year 2000. 

A. Dramatic increases in the special educa 

tion win challenge the public schools to re^icturv teachmg and learning. 

The numbers of young people who will be coming to school with limited ability to speak English, 
from single-parent and two-job families, and from minority or low-income backgrounds will increase 
significantly by the turn of the centuty. A far greater percentage of these students will have to 
succeed in school to meet the future economic and social demands of San Diego. 



How San Diego City Schools Should Respond to 
Changes in the Population: 



Schoob of Today 



Schools of the Future 



■ Large class sizes; limited personal- 
ized instruction 



■ Smaller student-teacher ratios; 
greater personalized instruction 



■ Curriculum confined to the text- 
book; teaching confined to the 
classroom 



■ Diverse curricula tailored to 



diverse student learning needs; 
teaching conducted in the 



classroom and the communitf, 



■ Lack of understanding by students 



■ Incentives which tie success in 
school to opportunities in the 



of connections betw»een school and 



thv^, real world 



workplace or in higher education 



■ Uaiited flexibility to meet changing 
fai'iily schedules 



■ Flexible school schedules; 



expanded offering of pre- and 
af^er-school programs 



'.-iii i^tiU:* ^rs of bilingual and 
'^:ity teachers and administra- 
- '«! schools 



■ Significnnt numbers of teachers 
and administrators in schools 
who are bilingual, and larger 
numbers who are from minority 
groups 
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5. While growing in absolute numbers, the percentage of San Dido's 
school-age population is declining, which will threalen public invest- 
ment in education at a time when the demands placed on schools will 
be increasing. 



San Diego's population is already aging at a pace that exceeds the national rate. The percent- 
age of San Diego residents without children in the public schools will continue to grow. Financ- 
ing the education of future worf^ers and taxpayers will depend on actively promoting the benefits 
of public schooling to voters without school-age children. 



How San Diego City Schools Should Respond to 
Changes in the Voting Population: 



■ Older residents and others without ■ Actively involve people of all ages 



Schools of Today 



Schook of the Future 



children in the schools peripher- 
ally involved v.ith San Diego City 
Schools 



in the city's public schools, 
including those without children 
in the school system 



■ Limited public awareness of stu- 



■ Student and school performance 
measures developed and regularly 
communicated to the general 
public 



dent or school progress and 



achievement 
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ur Community at a Crossroads: 
The Need for Action 



Many of the challenges and opportunities fac- 
ing San Diego and its public schools in the 21st 
century are already evident. San Diego City 
Schools must prepare to meet these increased 
demands at a time when the school system is 
having difficulty succeeding with all students 
today. 

A recent school district report estimates that 
36.7% of all high school students who enter 
the ninth grade will drop out before graduation. 
This rate of students leaving school, according 
to a major study on the costs of student drop 
outs, could mean a loss to San Diego's economy 
of $725 million in unrealized earnings and a 
loss in city tax revenues of $29 million over the 
lifetime of each graduating class. 

San Diego's public cannot afford to drop out 
of its public schools. Just as high school drop- 
outs are destined to a future of low-wage jobs, 
social dependency, and personal despair, a city 
which abandons its schools can only look for- 
ward to a future of decline, high welfare costs, 
and social unrest. 

We see a bright future— if the schools and the 
community recognize their mutual needs. 
Today's predominantly middle-aged and senior 
white residents will depend on the educational 
and economic success of tomorrow's multi- 
ethnic wori^ers and taxpayers to fund retirement 
benefits, public services, and environmental 



protection. Today's businesses will rely on the 
technological, language, and thinking skills of 
tomorrow's employees for competing in an 
information and global economy. 

The community and the schools have already 
laid an excellent foundation to respond to 
change. San Di^o businesses, universities, and 
community organizations have adopted elemen- 
tary and secondary schools as part of a model 
Partnerships in Education program. San Diego 
City Schools was recognized in 1984 by former 
Secretary of Eklucation, Terrel H. Bell, for 
implementing reform measures outlined in the 
major national report, A Nation at Risk. Public 
school enrollment for the most part continues 
to reflect the racial/ethnic composition of the 
city. Educational equity and school integration 
have been priorities for our school system. 

Yet, many schools do not have the power, flex- 
ibility, or incentive to respond to dramatic shifts 
in the community. TVaditional supporters of and 
active participants in the schools— parents and 
senior citizens, businesses and government, 
universities and cultural organizations— have 
not established a focused and coordinated effort 
to aid the public schools. 

Every San Diegan will benefit if the schools and 
the community join together for quality puulic 
education. 
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I^ecommendations 



Ihe Commission studied recent school reform 
proposals, particularly the Carnegie T^k Force 
report, A Nation Prepared: Teachers for the 21sf 
Century, and the California Commission on the 
Teaching Profession's report. Who WillTiach 
Our Children? We examined infonnation on 
model projects from around the county, state, 
and country. We drew on the considerable expe- 
rience of our own members who are leaders in 
schools, businesses, government, community 



and cultural or^ganizations, universities, and the 
military*. We received input from students, 
teachers, administrators, parents, and com- 
munity leaders. 

We offer five major recommendations to San 
Diego and San Diego City Schools' leadership 
who are responsible for guiding the city and its 
public schools to a dynamic and bright future. 



1. Create a New Schools-Community Coalition. 

I Build a new schools-community coalition to support the long-term excel- 
lence of the educational system, based on mutual responsibility and 
measurable goals. 



The city is losing control of its youth. Nowhere 
is that more evident than in our schools. Drugs, 
alcoholism, suicide, teenage pregnancy— all are 
symptoms of an unfocused generation who see 
little hope or purpose for the future. To reverse 
this trend, San Diego's public and private sec- 
tors must join together in a new coalition that 
elevates our young people's needs to the top 
of the city's agenda. 

To increase the education and employability 
levels of greater numbers of students, an unprec- 
edented effort will be needed to coordinate San 
Diego's resources with the public school system. 
Rather than operating independently of one 
another, with minimal interaction, the city's 
future educational system must be a planned, 
cooperative endeavor between the community 
and the schools. 

As a first step in building this new coalition, 
parents, businesses, government, universities, 
civic and cultural organizations, and the military 
should join together with the city's public 
schools in a San Diego Compact for Educa- 
tional Excellence. This agreement would provide 
visible measures of the community's support for 



schools and the schools' success in preparing 
qualified graduates for the community. Indivi- 
duals and groups who have been peripherally 
involved with public education would have 
clearly defined roles for participating with the 
schools. 

A San Diego Compact for Educational Excel- 
lence would provide students with the motiva- 
tion for academic achievement and success. 
Students who understand from experience why 
school is important to themselves, their families, 
and their community can more likely visualize 
a direction for their future. Educators would 
receive vital support to reinforce learning and 
meet students' special needs. 

The Boston Compact, a highly successful joint 
venture between the community and public 
schools in Massachusetts' largest city, offers a 
tested model from which to shape an agreement 
for San Diego. Boston's agreement calls for 
businesses to provide priority hiring and univer- 
sities to promise increased college placements 
and scholarships for public school graduates in 
return for the school system committing itself 
to measurable improvement in tfce attainment 
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of specific goals: increased attendance, dropout 
reduction, and improved achievement in read- 
ing and mathematics. 

We envision a much broader and more focused 
effort for San Diego— an effort that involves 
parents, senior citizens and service organiza- 
tions, colleges of education, government, cul- 
tural institutions, and the media in addition to 
businesses and universities. San Diego is stra- 
tegically located and rich in opportunities to 
expose students to a wide range of knowledge 
and experience. 

Leadership in the community and the schools— 
with broad public input— can build on the suc- 
cessful Partnerships in Education Program to 
design the Compact's specific components. 
Below are some general guidelines for the roles 
each partner could play. Appendix B provides 
an expanded discussion of the Compact. 

Parents 

Parents can reinforce classroom learning and 
good study habits. They can regulate the 
amount of time their children watch television. 
Their presence at school and their involvement 
at home can influence their children's academic 
success. 

Businesses 

Small and large companies can hire students 
for summer jobs and provide certificates of good 
woric habits. Businesses could agree to provide 
priority hiring to students who earn a certificate 
and graduate from hi^ school. Business leaders 
can play a major role in helping the school 
district plan to meet the skill needs of future 
workers. 

Community Colleges and Universities 
San Di^o community collies and universities 
can sponsor centers at schools or libraries 
around the city to provide extensive college 
counseling and assistance with college applica- 
tions to junior and senior high students. Area 
higher education institutions can pledge to 
reserve places in college and provide scholar- 
ships for qualified public school graduates. 
Special support: programs could be offered to 
ensure that students who enter community col- 
lies or four-year universities complete their 
degrees. 



Colleges of Education 

As schools change, colleges which prepare 
teachers and administrators must change. San 
Di^'s colleges of education ynH have to coordi- 
nate policies and programs with San Di^o City 
Schools to meet mutual needs. In particular, 
future schools will require greater numbers of 
teachers and principals who receive support and 
encouragement in their first years through 
internship programs, who are trained to work 
with students fi'om diverse cultures and back- 
grounds, and who are bilingual and minority. 

Senior Citizens and Service Organizations 
Parents and schools are overwhelmed with 
added responsibilities. Retired residents and 
community service organizations can help tutor, 
counsel, and generally support student learn-, 
ing. They can also assist with activities that 
teach students social values and team interaction. 

Government 

County and city agencies can provide a range 
of health and human services to students. These 
services would enable many students to be in 
physical and emotional sh^ to learn. The city, 
through its Department of Binational Affairs, 
can encourage and assist further development 
of the school district's student exchange and 
"sister school" programs with the educational 
system in Tijuana, Mexico. The Navy can share 
its expertise and experience in the use of educa- 
tional technology. 

Cultural Institutions 

San Diego's art, music, and theatrical institu- 
tions can v^otk more systematically with the 
schools to unleash the ability of students to 
think, create, and express themselves through 
visual and performing means. 

Media 

San Diego's newspapers and television and 
radio stations can play a unique role with the 
schools. They can conduct parent education 
campaigns. They can promote the Compact and 
success in the schools. Area television stations 
in particular can pledge to expand educational 
programming between the hours of 6 p.m. and 
9 p.m. each evening. 
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2. Begin a Fundamental Restructuring of Schools. 



I Initiate pilot "Schools of the Future" to experiment with new approaches 
and organization that help all students attain productive futures. 



The last thirteen years of the 20th century can 
and should be an exciting period of innovation 
for San Di^o City Schools. Today's schools are 
not reaching aD students. While the schools are 
integrated, achievements levels are not equal 
across racial/ethnic groups. Adequately prepar- 
ing far greater numbers of graduates for the 
increased demands of the workplace and world 
of the 21st century will challenge educators to 
experiment with new methods of teaching 
students and organizing schools. 

We want to highlight five ko^ principles to guide 
the design of pilot "Schools of the Future": 

■ Empower individual schools to 
detennine how best to teach 
students, within clear expectations 
set by the Superintendent and 
Board of Education. 

Current classroom learning is highly regulated 
by the state I^lature, the federal government, 
the local board of education, and the central 
school district administration. The San Diego 
City Schools* Board of Education and Super- 
intendent set systemwide goals and objectives, 
but limit individual schools' control over deci- 
sions about classroom organization, curriculum, 
budget, and staffing to carry out these expecta- 
tions. Limited power translates into less incen- 
tive to innovate and diminished accountability 
for results. 

Schools of the future will require the flexibility 
and motivation— within clear expectations set 
by the Superintendent and Board of Education 
—to respond to individual student and com- 
munity needs. Schools of the future can make 
decisions about teaching methods, appropriate 
curricula, organization of staff, and allocation 
of budgets and rewards as incentives for accept- 
ing greater accountability over student 
achievement. 



■ Encourage principak and teachers 
to work together in managing 
schools and the learning process. 

In many schools, teachers are isolated from 
each other and fh)m the principal. The present 
school structure and environment generally do 
not encourage cooperative efforts or participa- 
tion in decisions that affect the management 
of schools. Many teachers feel they lack the 
power and respect to influence the learning 
process. 

Principals and teacher leaders will need to work 
as a team in managing schools of the future. 
Teachers should be empowered to pursue 
mutual help, exchange of ideas, and innovative 
practices that help each student achieve. Suc- 
cessful schools are led by effective principals, 
and effective principals understand the essen- 
tial value of actively involving teachers in 
building quality learning environments. "Educa- 
tional trust agreements" of the future can reflect 
a new collaboration between teachers and prin- 
cipals in the management of schools. 

■ Allocate resources, incentives, and 
recognition to enhance school- 
based authority and the retention 
of good teachers in the classroom. 

The allocation of funds, rewards, and recogni- 
tion dictate school district priorities. Individual 
schools currently have minimal control over 
budgets. Incentives and recognition seem to be 
awarded in direct proportion to an educator's 
distance from the classroom. 

Schools of the future will need greater control 
over their budgets to set goals and priorities. 
Career incentives, methods of recognition, and 
wori<ing conditions should encourage effective 
teachers to remain in and around the class- 
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room. Teachers should be assisted with most 
non-teaching duties so they can concentrate on 
teaching. 

■ Use diverse teaching approaches 
and curricula to respond to the 
diverse learning needs of students. 

Today's schools generally view students as 
empty slates to be filled with knowledge by 
teachers. Most teachers are required to teach 
to the textbook and the standardized tests 
rather than to the needs of each student, with 
the result of separating academic winners and 
losers. 

Schools of the future should emphasize the 
acquisition of specific academic proficiencies 
by all students. We believe all students can 
learn, but they do not necessarily learn in the 
same way. Diverse teaching approaches, using 
resources in the classroom and in the commu- 
nity, will be needed to motivate students from 
diverse backgrounds to succeed in school. All 
students must be active participants in their own 
education if they are to become lifelong learners 
who can communicate, speak two languages, 
and use technology effectively. 



■ Provide more r^orousschool*based 
accountability— with fyar, equitable 
and objective methods to evaluate 
school performance— in return for 
more school-based authority. 

The public tends to hold schools and teachers 
responsible for student progress. Teaching con- 
ditions, funding levels, or degree of parent and 
community support are overiooked when the 
media and pollsters evaluate school perfor- 
mance. Measures have not been developed 
which tie financial incentives for principals, 
teachers, and other school staff to student 
achievement. 

Fair and diverse methods for measuring school 
performance and student progress should be 
developed for schools of the future by teachers, 
principals, central office staff, the Superinten- 
dent, and School Board members. These mea- 
sures would dissess a range of conditions for 
learning in addition to academic proficiencies. 
School leadership and staff would be rewarded 
and held accountable based on these evalua- 
tion standards. 



3. Integrate Technology into Future Schools. 

Integrate technology into every classroom and school administrative 
office to enhance teaching, learning, and managing. 



The Commission created a special task force 
of high-level leadership from San Diego tech- 
nology companies, universities, public schools, 
and the Navy to examine the role of technology 
in shaping future schools. The task force's full 
report is included in Appendix C; its major 
themes are presented here. 

Restructiiring schools and the classroom to pro- 
vide enhanced group and individualized instruc- 
tion and performance-based accountability will 
be exceedingly difficult without the use of 
technology. Computers and telecommunica- 
tions media will dramatically change the delivery 
and management of instruction and the incen- 



tives for school success in the 21st century. 

In the classroom of the future, user-friendly 
computers and software programs, telecommu- 
nication-networiced computers, and database 
"libraries" of information can come together 
as learning centers for students. Students can 
watch a video documentary on Japanese or 
Mexican culture, then divide up into study 
teams to research follow-up questions on com- 
puters using databases of news articles and 
reference materials. The process of retrieving 
and assembling the appropriate facts will require 
students to learn an analytical method that is 
part of higher-level thinking. 
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Technology will not replace the teacher or 
school administrator. It is only a tool. Few 
models currently exist in San Diego City 
Schools that demonstrate how technology can 
be used cost effectively to make jobs easier 
rather than more burdensome. While a number 
of schools are experimenting with aspects of 
computer education and management, few 
schools are using technology comprehensively 
in the classroom and administrative ofifice. Staff 
development programs to train teachers and 
administrators to make appropriate use of exist- 
ing computer systems occur in a random rather 



than systematic manner. 

The integration of technology into schools of 
the future would be a major step towards creat- 
ing a process for lifelong learning. America is 
undergoing a transformation from an industrial 
society to an emerging "information" frontier. 
Rapid technotogical innovations will continually 
create new services and products and redefine 
requirements of the workforce and society. 
Learning for work, and for life, will be an ongo- 
ing process and technology will play a major 
role in lifelong education. 



4. Expand Second Language and World Studies Curricula. 

Take advantage of San Diego's unique location as an international 
gateway to Latin America and the Pacific Rim by encouraging all 
students-beginning in the primary grades— to learn a second language 
in addition to English and to better understand world cultures. 



San Diego is a border community and a gateway 
to Pacific Rim nations. TVade with the city's 
Latin American neighbors and Asian countries 
is on tlie rise. The ability of San Diego com- 
panies to successfully compete for international 
markets will depend in part on the language 
training and cultural awareness students receive 
from the schools. 

San Diego, California and Tijuana, Mexico are 
twin cities along the border. The San Diego City 
Council recently created a Department of Bina- 
tional Affairs in recognition of the two cities' 
mutual needs and opportunities. Major local 
universities have established research and learn- 
ing institutions focused on the Pacific Rim. 
Future international cooperation will hinge 
partly on efforts such as these which provide 
American citizens with greater understanding 
of worid cultures and histories. 

Communication is the key to breaking down 
economic and political barriers. To speak a 
foreign language is to better participate in and 



appreciate another culture. An immigrant to the 
United States who does not learn English or 
American history cannot effectively participate 
in this country's labor market or democracy. 
A native San Diegan who learns the Spanish 
language and Mexican history can more effec- 
tively conduct business with Mexico or wori< to 
resolve long-standing problems between the two 
countries. 

Primary school students learn languages 
quickly. English and a second language should 
be taught beginning in the early gradr^ The 
effective use of technology may enable schools 
to teach foreign languages witfiout major new 
costs. Increased trips to Tijuana and other cities 
in Mexico could reinforce language conversa- 
tion and classroom instruction. Teachers and 
administrators of the future should speak two 
languages fluently to serve as role models for 
their students. 
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5. Secure a Long Term Funding Base for Our Schools. 



I Aggressively pursue a stable, independent, and increased funding base for 
public education. 

San Diego and California's other major cities public schools. The funding mechanism should 

are faced with building the transportation, remove public education from annual political 

sewage treatment, and water systems to provide competition with other essential services, 

the infrastructure for maintaining a decent School districts could then plan for change 

quality of life into the next century. At the same rather than manage in continual crisis Alloca- 

bme, human assets must be cultivated to yield tion of the funds could be granted to school 

future economic growth, government revenues, districts with greater flexibility to meet local 

and social harmony. Both sets of costs are learning needs. The legislature would offer 

essential and will require large sums of money, incentives and develop measures of accounta- 

Yet, education and public services are currently bilify to ensure local educational progress and 

competing for limited funds. qualify. 

San Diego City Schools cannot plan today for If the legislature and public fulfill their finan- 

tomorrow's schools. Every year school district cial responsibilities to the schools, school 

officials must wait for the state legislature and boards and superintendents must reciprocate 

governor to work out an education budget by satisfying their stewardship obligation to 

before funds can be allocated to school pro- maintain cost effective educational programs, 

grams. The future of the city and the state are Measures should be developed to evaluate the 

too important for the schools to be an annual investment return of each program. Those pro- 

polibcal bargaining chip. grams which are successful in achieving desired 

A "California Educational Thist Fund" is goals should be continued and even expanded; 

needed to provide a long-term, independent, - ^^^^^ "ot succeed should be revised 

and increasing source of funds for the state's o*" teiroinated. 
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Other Recommendations. 



In creating our vision of the future, we allowed ourselves to dream. Some of our ideas not 
included in the m^or recommendations might be useful to school and community leaders 
planning tomorrow's schools. 



■ The school day and school ye>r could be 
expanded to provide greater flexibility in 
meeting the schedules of students and 
parents, and to allow for more field trips 
to businesses and cultural institutions, 
an enhanced visual and performing arts 
curriculum, and community service activ- 
ities. Additional teachers and staff may 
be needed to accommodate this expanded 
schedule. 

■ Vocational and special interest classes 
might be offered to all students on a 
quarterly and pass/fail basis in secondary 
schools to expose students to a wider 
range of subject areas. 

Schools can conduct yearly goal setting 
j)essions with students to reinforce the 
purpose of school and develop academic 
and non-academic objectives. 

■ Teams of teachers could be responsible 
for cooperatively teaching a set number 
of students whom they teach, advise, and 
counsel. In such an arrangement, teachers 
could assist one another and provide 
greater individual attention to students. 



■ Preschool and K-3 schools could be 
developed which focus on literacy skills 
and building strong parent involvement 
programs. Mastery of concepts rather 
than age designation could determine 
student progress throughout the early 
grades. 

■ Creativity programs might be offered to 
teach students how to invent and build 
solutions when starting with a dream or 
visionary idea. 

■ The school district can provide a written 
warranty of each graduate's proficiencies 
to future employers, and agree to offer 
additional skills training if standards are 
not met. 

■ Local television stations could either 
offer educational programming between 
6 p.m. and 9 p.m., or contribute to a 
fund .*".at would be used to expand 
visual and performing art education. 
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etting Started 



Productive change can occur if support for 
these recommendations is rallied in San Diego 
City Schools and in the community. Teachers 
and administrators, students and parents, 
government and business, and the community 
at large must all be involved in creating the pro- 
grams if they are to develop the ownership 
required for success. 



We believe there are specific steps which can 
begin now to prepare for the schools of the 
future. If requested, we stand ready to recon- 
vene in one year for a brief period to review pro- 
gress by tbp schools and the community in 
moving forward to meet the challenges of the 
21st century. 



1. Steps to Create a New Schools-Community Coalition. 



Recently, San Diego was chosen by the National 
Alliance of Business as one of seven cities in 
the nation to demonstrate the mutual benefits 
to schools and communities of a focused alli- 
ance. A major reason for San Diego's selection 
was the solid foundation of cooperation already 
established between the schools and the com- 
munity through the Partnerships in Eklucation 
program. 

The Commission strongly endorses the emerg- 
ing "San Diego Compact for Educational Excel- 
lence." The present Compact leadership team— 
which now includes the Mayor, the FVesidents 
of the Greater San Diego Chamber of Com- 
merce and Private Industry Council, the Com- 
mander of the Naval 3ase, the Presidait of San 
Diego State University, and the Superintendent 
of San Di^o City Schools— should be expanded 
to represent a wider spectrum of the San Diego 
community. 



A measurable agreement should be designed 
that builds on successful elements of partnership, 
compact, and other community involvement 
efforts. A group of Partnerships in Education 
Program and parent leaders should be con- 
vened by the Superintendent to coordinate pro- 
posals and plans with the San Diego Compact 
for Educational Excellence. 

When a final master cooperative agreement is 
completed, the new alliance's leadership must 
aggressively promote the Compact to parent, 
business, government, university, community, 
and military organizations across San Diego. 
When residents and leadership throughout the 
city understand how they can make a difference 
in supporting quality public education, thQ^ will 
come forward with the commitment and 
resources to make this unique partnership 
work. 



2. Steps to Begin a Fundamental Restructuring of Schools. 



The Board of Education and Superintendent 
should make the creation of a pilot "Schools 
of the Future" program a high priority goal area 
for the two-year period from 1987-1989. The 
Superintendent should establish a leadership 
group representing the major school district and 
community constituencies to begin designing 
the project We firmly believe that educators 
with input from the community, can make this 
effort work. 



This leader-ship group would be charged with: 
■ Reviewing this report and the major 
educational reform recommendations 
and presenting highlights to each school, 
central office division and employee 
association. Questions need to be 
answered, new ideas generated, and sup- 
port created as part of the process for 
piloting restructured schools. 
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I Visiting and gathering information from 
current and planned "school-based 
management" and innovative staff 
development experiments from around 
the nation and from other countries. A 
preliminary list of these experiments is 
provided in Appendix D. 

I Developing an application procedure to 
select Uie pilot schools. The primary 
criteria should include the desire and 
ability of schools to participate. Enough 
schools should be chosen (4-8) to ade- 
quately demonstrate success. At least 
one elementary, middle/junior high, and 
high school should be included, either in 
the same or across geographic regions of 
the city. 

I Encouraging modified collective bargaining 
agreements between the School Board 
and employee associations which would 
facilitate the establishment of pilot schools. 



■ Reviewing laws and policies which might 
need to be changed or waived. 

■ Establishing evaluation measures, incentives 
and frmding levels. 

Consideration should be given to designating 
the pilot schools as priority recipients of benefits 
from the newly forming San Di^o Compact for 
Educational Excellence. If the community is 
actively involved in the experimental programs, 
it will increase its support for the entire school 
system. 

Within a reasonable period of time, between 
three and five years, a major assessment of the 
pilots should be conducted and a decision made 
on expanding successful models to additional 
schools. The original participating schools 
could then remain as permanent staff develop- 
ment centers, providing ongoing training and 
enrichment to teachers and administrators and 
continually experimenting with solutions to the 
most difficult educational problems. 



3, Steps to Promote Educational Technology. 



Technology has the potential to provide 
enhanced group and individualized instruction 
for students, improved incentive systems and 
status for educators, and greater visibility of 
school results for the community. Projects 
should be undertaken which demonstrate a 
worthing vision of technology's benefits, which 
adequately train staff, which build broad sup- 
port for expanding successful programs, and 
which are cost effective. 

Based on the Technology T^k Force's report, 
we recommend the following strategies to pro- 
mote the expanded use of technology in future 
schools: 

■ The School Board and Superintendent 
should work with the community to 
develop a technology policy for San 
Diego City Schools. 



a San Diego City Schools, the San Diego 
County Office of Education, Teacher 
Education and Computer Center Region 
15, San Diego universities and businesses, 
and local Navy Department Activities 
should form a partnership to promote 
research and development in educational 
technology. 

■ Technology should be integrated into a 
pilot ^'Schools of the Future" program to 
demonstrate its uses and effectiveness in 
restructuring schools. 

■ San Diego collies of teacher and 
administrator preparation should be 
encouraged to continue and expand 
their leadership role in technology 
training. 
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4. Steps to Expand Second Language and World Studies Curricula. 



Experiments are currently underway in San 
Diego City Schools to test the viability of 
language immersion programs in elementary 
schools. The Superintendent and School Board 
should evaluate these programs and develop a 
policy and plan for expanding second language 
and world studies curricula to all elementary 
schools in the school system. 



Secondary school curricula should build on 
language and cultural awareness achievements 
from the elementary grades. Graduates of San 
Diego City Schools should be fluent in English 
and a second language and appreciate the 
cultures, histories, and customs of foreign 
nations. 



5. Steps to Secure a Long Term Funding Base for Our Schools. 



The Superintendent and Board of Education 
should convene a working group of local state 
legislators and community and school leader- 
ship to develop proposals for a "California 
Education TVust Fund." Once drafted, the 
legislation should be presented to school offi- 
cials, community leaders, and state legislators 
of California's major cities for input and 
endorsement. 



A statewide delegation should then meet with 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
leadership of the State Assembly and Senate, 
and the Governor to negotiate a final plan that 
could be placed on the November 1988 ballot. 
A broad-based vote of the California electorate 
to secure the longterm funding of public educa- 
tion is urgently needed. 



A nd Finally, We Must All Join 
^XXTogether in the Work Ahead 

We owe it to our children to prepare them for seize our chance to shape the San Diego of the 
the world they will inherit. We owe it to San future through the schools of tomorrow. The 
Diego to preserve its unique qualify of life while future of our city Jind our schools begins today, 
adapting to a changing environment. We must 
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Appendix A 



San Diego in the Year 2000 



The San Diego Economy 

• The scmcc and trade sectors will continue to 
grow, comprising over 46% of all San Diego 
County jobs by the year 2000. Government 
jobs will be an additional 17% of the total 
workforce. 

• San Diego's traditional defense-related 
manufacturing industries have shrunk to 15% 
of the non-agricultural workforce over the 
last tvv'enty years, and will remain at about 
that level into the year 2000. 



• The median personal income in San Diego is 
projected to continue below the state average 
into 2000: $17,990 for California compared 
to $15,039 for San Diego County. This is due 
mainly to the large numbers of low-wage 
workers in San Diego's service and trade 
industries and to the growing numbers of 
retirees on fixed incomes. 

• San Diego's annua! exports total about $1.5 
billion, according to preliminary information 
from a pilot study conducted in 1986 by the 
Census Bureau. Nearly one-third of those 
exports are shipped to Mexico and almost 
29% are shipped to Asia. 



The San Diego and San Diego City Schools' Populations 



• San Diego County is experiencing the highest 
annual population growth rate (2.2%) of all 
counties in CaJifomia. The city is expected to 
have 1,140,000 million people by the year 
2000, an increase of over 23% from the 1980 
population figure of 875,500. 

• Current enrollment in San Diego City Schools 
is expected to grow 28.3% to 161,885 
students by the year 2000. The previous 
enrollment high was 131,300 students in 
1970-71. 

• Almost 84% of expected future net popula- 
tion growth will be attributable to people 
migrating to San Diego for jobs and 
retirement. 

• By 2000, about 14% of the total San Diego 
County population will be 65 or older, while 
the proportion of school-age children will fall 
to 25% of the total population. 



• In the year 2000, 42% of San Diego City 
Schools* students; are projected to be White. 
24% Hispanic, 19% Asian, and 15% Black. 
Currently, 35% of all Hispanic and 28% of 
all Asian students are enrolled in bilingual 
education programs. 

• The number of single parent households in 
the city of San Diego has increased from 
6.4% in 1970 to 22.8% of all households 
with children in 1980. School nurses in San 
Diego City Schools report about 400 student 
pregnancies each year. 

• One in 6 children in the city of San Diego 
were living in families below the poverty level 
in 1980. Over 40% of San Diego City 
Schools* students were certified eligible for 
the federal Free and Reduced-Price Lunch 
Program in 1986. 
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Appendix B 



A San Diego Compact for Educational Excellence 



The San Diego Compact for Educational Excel- 
lence can build on San Diego City Schools* suc- 
cessful Partnerships in Education Program to 
become a broad-based, measurable agreement for 
mutual incentive and support. 0\'er 125 San Diego 
businesses, service organizations, universities, and 
military departments have adopted an elemenLnr>' 
or secondar>» school, providing various levels of 
support to students and staff. 

Previously wc brieHy discussed tiie general roles 
that each partner rould play in a San Diego Com- 
pact for Educatio:ial E.xcellence, 3e!ow arc specific 
ideas on how the community c?ii become actively 
involved with ^ihn schools. 

Parents 

• Sign a ym\y pledge with the. scliool principal 
to make 5ure their child atter^ds school daily, 
has a qui,»t place to study /^wray from Ihc 
television, and reads or r.oi;:pletcs hoincwork 
at least one hour ead: evening. 

• Visit their child's teachers or classes at least 
once each semester. 

• Participate with principals and teachers in 
developing and ca^o^nj^ 'jut the .school's 
annual goals and objectives. 

• Co.<;ponsor •^newcomers' centers" with the 
schools, similar the program in Vista, to 
welcome new itudents and parents of all 
nationalities lo San Diego City Schools, pro- 
vide information on the school district, and 
help t\ssQss student needs. 



Businesses 

• Release parents at least once each semester 
to attend their child's classes or meet with 
teachers and staff. 

• Hire students for summer jobs and provide 
certificates of good work habits. 

• Offer priority hiring to San Diego Cit>» 
Schools' graduates. 

• Provide input to curricula planning for 
meeting the skill needs of future workers. 

• Expand the Partnerships in Education Pro- 
gram to offer all secondary students frequent 
visits to worksites and exposure to career 
options. 



Community Colleges and Universities 

• Spoasor centers at schools or libraries 
around the city to provide extensive college 
counseling and assistance with college 
applications. 

• Reserve places and provide scholarships for 
qualified San Diego City School.V graduates, 

• Develop special support programs to ensure 
that first year students Jc ^ot drop out of 
community colleges or fo;ir-year universities 
before they have completed their degrees. 

Colleges of Education 

• Systematically coordinate policies and pro- 
grams with the public schools to meet mutual 
needs. 

• Establish a "teacher corps" to encourage 
minority students in the high schools to enter 
the teaching profession. Sponsored by colleges 
of education, businesses, and service organi- 
zations, the program could provide partial or 
full scholarships to high achieving minority 
graduates in return for tlie students agreeing 
to teach in San Diego City Schools for each 
year a scholarship was received. 

• Form or e.xpand partnerships with local 
technology companies to develop programs 
for training future teachers and adminis- 
trators in the u.se of computers to teach and 
manage. 

• Establish an intern.ship program for a 
teacher's first year on the job as a significant 
step in retaining quality teachers. 

• Develop training courses to prepare prin- 
cipals and administrators for new roles in 
future schools. 

Senior Citizens and Service Organizations 

• Sponsor "big brother/sister" types of pro- 
grams to team students with senior citizens 
and other adults for tutoring, counseling, and 
general assistance* 

• Expand Scouting, Boys Club, and other pro- 
grams which provide after-.school activities 
emphasizing life skills and values. 

• Sponsor "community service" scholarships 
for students who volunteer in senior citizen 
and non-profit service organizations. 
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Government 

• Coordinate a range of health and human ser- 
vices with the schools to assist students with 
physical and emotional obstacles to learning. 

• Assist San Diego City Schools to expand 
"sister school" relationships, student exchange 
programs, and annual field trips with the 
educational system in Tijuana, Mexico. 

• Share such expertise as Naval educational 
technology with San Diego City Schools. 

• Establish internship and assembly programs 
for students to work in governmental agen- 
cies and participate in simulated City Council 
or Board of Supervisors' sessions. 

• Facilitate registering senior high school 
students to vote. 



Cultural Institutions 

• Provide "classrooms" in museums, art 
galleries, and theaters for regular visits by 
San Diego City Schools' students. 



• Provide scholarships for qualified graduates 
to attend art and acting colleges. 

• Actively promote the expansion of visual and 
performing arts curricula within the schools, 
and sponsor travelling artists and actors to 
provide creative workshops in the schools. 

The Media 

• Provide priority and in-depth coverage to San 
Diego Compact for Educational Excellence 
news and continually promote success in the 
schools. 

• Cosponsor a parent education campaign with 
San Diego City Schools. 

• Sponsor writing workshops and contests with 
elementary and secondary schools. 

• Develop internship programs and seminar 
series to expose students to the process of 
generating and reporting news. 

• Expand educational television programming 
during the week between the hours of 6 p.m. 
and 9 p.m. 
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Appendix C 



Report of T^k Force oil Technology in the Schools of the Future 



Participants 

Terry Churchill, Area Vice President, Pacific Bell (Chair) 
Bruce R. Boland, RADM, Commander Naval Base, San Diego 
Thomas B. Day, President, San Diego State University 
Glen H. Estell, Branch Manager, IBM Corporation 

Jack Hill, Director, Curriculum Development, San Diego County Office of Education 
Ken Peterson, Vice Principal, Bethune Elementary School, San Diego 
Sharon Terrill, Education Chair, Greater San Diego Chamber of Commerce 

Ron Ottinr'ir, Staff to the Schools of the Future Commission 



Preface 

The Schools of the Future Commission created a task force on technology and charged the panel with 
making recommendations on the role of technology in shaping future schools. 

Mr. Terry Churchill, Area Vice President for Pacific Bell, chaired the task force which included high 
level leadership from San Diego technology companies, public schools, universities, and the Navy. 
Although the special panel examined research studies and national publications on trends and issues 
in educational technology, members developed this report primarily from a series of discussions which 
drew upon each participant's considerable experience. 

The report is offered to school district and community leadership as a discussion p? )n effectively 
integrating technology into teaching, learning, and school management. 



L The Changing Educational Environment 



San Diego, like the nation, is in transition. The 
changing nature of family, the population, work and 
everyday life— all are factors which will profoundly 
influence public schools in the next century. 

Growing numbers of children will come to school 
from single-parent and two-job families requiring 
pre-school and after-school programs. More stu- 
dents will attend school with needs for special 
language, academic, and counseling services. The 
complexity of future jobs and community issues will 
require young people to think, read, write, and 
communicate at higher levels. 

The information age is upon us. The schools of 
tomorrow must evolve from those of industrial 
America, teaching the individual rather than the 
textbook, thinking skills rather than memory skills, 
and methods of learning rather than test-taking 



techniques. For more young people to succeed in 
future schools, they will need creative and flexible 
learning experiences and greater individual support 

While the expectations for schooling are increas- 
ing, the ability of schools to meet new demands 
appears to be declining. School budgets are shrink- 
ing at a time of rapid population growth; class sizes 
throughout California continue to be the highest 
in the country; students are dropping out of school 
at alarming rates. 

San Diego's economic and social needs in the year 
2000 will require that greater numbers of young 
people from all backgrounds secure an adequate 
education. The community cannot afford the costs 
in dollars and social unrest if thousands of young 
people are unprepared to meet the needs of the 
future. 
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IL The Role of Technology in Future Schools 



Restructuring schools and the classroom to pro- 
vide enhanced group and individualized instruction 
and performance-based accountability will be 
exceedingly difficult without the use of technology. 
Computers and telecommunications media will 
dramatically change the delivery and management 
of instruction and the incentives for school success 
in the 2l3t century. 

In ti,^ classroom of the future, user-friendly com- 
puters and software programs, telecommunication- 
networked computers, and database "libraries'* of 
information can come together as learning centers 
for students. Teaching and learning will no longer 
be confined to the classroom alone— a portable 
computer and a telephone line will enable students 
to access information and instruction in or out of 
school at any time of the day. 

Students can watch a video documentary on Jap- 
anese or Mexican culture, then divide up into study 
teams to research follow-up questions on compu- 
ters usingdatabases of news articles and reference 
materials. The process of retrieving and assembling 
the appropriatefacts will require students to learn 
an analytical method that is part of higher level 
thinking. 

Technology will not replace the teacher. It is only 
a tool. In the immediate future, computers can 
reduce the tinie spent on scoring tests, completing 
reports, and computing grades. By the year 2000, 
computers and visual communication devices will 
serve as aids in each classroom for teachers to more 
effectively nieet each student's learning needs. 
Teachers can tailor computer-based lesson plans 



for individual or group instruction. Their primary 
task can then shift to facilitating learning and 
motivating students to succeed. Student progress 
can be monitored continuously to pinpoint areas 
requiring additional attention. 

Technology will allow teachers and parents to com- 
municate regularly. Tsachers can send home 
Preformatted progress reports. Parents can use 
home computers and a telephone modum to directly 
access student homework assignments and pro- 
gress records. 

The principal, teachers, and other staff car use 
technology to effectively measure the school's pro- 
gress in meeting academic and non-academic goals 
and objectives. Performance-based incentive sys- 
tems will become more feasible. Department direc- 
tors and teachers can assess the relative success 
of different curriculum and instructional methods. 
Profiles can be maintained on achievement and 
learning needs for each student. In particular, com- 
puters can be used to identify students falling 
behind in various classes and en: ble teachers and 
administrators to track the results of ^^arious 
teaching strategies. 

In a school system with 150 schools and frequent 
movement of students between sites, a districtwide 
computer network could provide central and 
school administrators with accurate, current infor- 
mation on each student at all times. If a student 
transfers, the new school could immediately call up 
the appropriate record for class placements and 
special instructions to teachers. 



III. Overcoming the Obstacles to Integrating Technology in the Schools of the Future 



Few models currently exist in San Diego City 
Schools that demonstrate to teachers and school 
administrators how technology can be used cost 
effectively to make jobs easier rather than more 
burdensome. While a number of schools are 
experimenting with aspects of computer education 
and management, few schools are using technology 
comprehensively in the classroom and adminis- 
trative office. 

Schools have appropriately purchased thousands 
of computers and accompanying software pro- 



grams. Without a critical mass of equipment, little 
technology-based instruction can occur. Yet, fewer 
than 10% of all San Diego City Schools' teachers 
and school personnel are estimated to have a work- 
ing understanding of using computers to enhance 
their effectiveness. Staff" development programs 
which introduce and reinforce computer applica- 
tion to teaching and managing are a random rather 
than a regular part of employee training sessions. 

Since most priority programs are initiated by the 
Board of Education and Superintendent, it is 
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revealing that no school system goal or objective 
exists on technology. Students are required to 
take only one computer course: a nine-week 
exploratory class in the seventh grade. There 
are few incentives for individuals or schools to 
aggressively pursue technology. 

Tbp school district and community leadership 
must recognize the opportunities of integrating 
technology into schools. If the challenge is met, 
the potential is for enhanced economic growth and 
status. If technology is not embraced, the city will 
have difficulty luring new jobs and business, and 
residents may demand alternatives to the public 
education system. 



Urban centers which have increased their invest- 
ment in educational technology and a quality public 
school system are winning competitions for new 
industry, investment, and jobs. On the other hand, 
when business and military organizations annually 
spend billions of dollars to provide high school 
graduates and dropouts remedial basic skills and 
computer training courses, taxpayers begin to ques- 
tion this double cost. 

Change will occur in education. The task force 
believes that embracing the opportunities offered 
by technology will shape a more productive future 
rather than waiting for a national crisis or federal 
legislation to dictate San Diego's course of action. 



IV. A Challenge to School and Community Leadership 



San Diego in the 21st centur}' will be an exciting 
and innovative city if opportunities to improve the 
quality of life for all residents are promoted by 
visionary leadership in the schools and the larger 
community. New technologies offer the potential 
for preparing for greater numbers of future students 
to successfully participate in society. 

The integration of technology into the schools of 
the future would be a major step towards creating 



a process for lifelong learning. America is under- 
going a transformation from an industrial society 
to an emerging "information" frontier. Rapid 
technological innovations will continually create 
new services and products and redefine require- 
ments of the workforce and society. Learning for 
work, and for life, will be an ongoing process and 
technology will play a major role in lifelong 
education. 



V. Recommendations 

Steps must be taken now to demonstrate tech- 
nology's potential to provide enhanced group and 
individualized instruction for students, improved 
incentive systems and status for educators, and 
greater visibility of school results for the commu- 
nity. Projects should be undertaken which demon- 
strate a working vision of technology's benefits, 
which adequatdy train staff, which build broad sup- 
port for expanding successful programs, and which 
are cost effective. 

The following strategies are recommended for get- 
ting started. The li.st is not exhaustive. The ideas 
are meant to initiate discussion among appropriate 
school district and community decisionmakers that 
will lead to a plan of action. 



■ The School Board and Superintendent 
should work with the community to 
develop a technology policy for San 
Diego City Schools. 

The Superintendent should appoint a technology 
oversight committee consisting of representatives 
from the community and from major school district 
employee, student, and parent organizations to 
assist in designing, funding, and evaluating tech- 
nology policies and programs. In addition, the 
Superintendent should appoint a cabinet-level 
administrator to advocate technology as a priority 
in the school district. 

A policy acknowledging the importance of tech- 
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nology to the future of the school district should 
be recommended by the Superintendent and 
approved by the School Board within the 1987-88 
school year. The initial policy could include the 
concept of demonstrating the uses and benefits of 
technology. Future policy might focus on the inclu- 
sion of technology criteria for hiring and promoting 
staff and the creation of an organizational struc- 
ture for driving technology implementation. 

■ San Diego City Schools, the San Diego 
County Office of Education, Teacher 
Education and Computer Center Region 
15, San Diego universities and busi- 
nesses, and local Navy Department 
Activities should form a partnership to 
promote research and development in 
educational technology. 

An educational technology research and develop- 
ment partnership should be jointly established by 
San Diego public school, university, business, 
research, and military communities. The partner- 
ship would gather information on technological 
advancements and applications fi^om around the 
country and recommend or sponsor educational 
technology projects in elementary and secondary 
schools and in the universities. 



■ Technology should be integrated into a 
pilot ^'Schools of the Future" program 
to demonstrate its uses and effectiveness 
in restructuring schools. 

The pilot should include quantifiable measures to 
provide visible evidence of technology's effective- 
ness in motivating and assisting students to succeed 
in school. Participating schools should serve as 
demonstration and training centers. 

■ San Diego colleges of teacher and 
administrator preparation should be 
encouraged to continue and expand their 
leadership role in technology training. 

Research and development on technology training 
programs should be encouraged, with the assist- 
ance of local and national technology assets. An 
immediate goal should be for teachers and admin- 
istrators to be certified with demonstrated 
knowledge in the uses of technology. 
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Examples of School Restructuring Experiments 

Experiments uith the concepts and ideas of restructuring schools are beginning to occur in school districts 
throughout the United States and in parts of Canada. Most states are passing model legislation to carry 
out the recent wave of school reform proposals. We hope the leadership group designing the pilot "Schools 
of the Future" will contact or visit school districts and state legislatures conducting innovative programs 
for future schools. The following is a listing of some of these efforts. 



School-Based Management Programs 

• The Conine A. Seeds University Elementary 
School, the laboratory school of the UCLA 
Graduate School of Education in Los Angeles, 
is experimenting with a school-based manage- 
ment program that is putting many of the 
recent reforms into practice. 

• The Edmonton Public Schools in Edmonton, 
Canada have created a phased program to 
convert all of the schools in the district to a 
school-based management system. The pro- 
gram has been in operation since 1980. 

• Hammond (Indiana) Public Schools initiated 
a pilot school-based management program in 
1985. The program has since been expanded 
to all 25 schools in the system. 

• The School Board and the United Teachers 
of Dade in the Dade County Public Schools 
(Florida) have decided as part of the 1986 
collective bargaining agreement to create a 
"School-Based Management Pilot Program." 

• Jefferson County (Kentucky) Public Schools 
will be initiating a school-based staff incentive 
program beginning in school year 1987-88. 
The program is designed to encourage indivi- 
dual and collective performance in pilot schools* 



• The National Governor's Association, funded 
by the Carnegie Corporation, has selected 16 
school districts in the country to experiment 
with major elements from the recent reform 
reports. 

• The Pittsburgh Public School District has 
been operating a 'Teacher Center" at Schenley 
High School since 1983. The program is an 
ongoing staff development center at a regular 
high school. The school district is in the pro- 
cess of developing a similar center at an 
elementary school, and is designing a com- 
panion program for administrators at both 
school levels. 

• Theodore R. Sizer, author of Horace's Com- 
promise: The Dilemma of the American High 
School and Chairman of the Education 
Department at Brown University, has estab- 
lished the Coalition of Essential Schools. The 
Coalition is made up of 12 participating and 
23 associate public and private schools 
throughout the country which are experiment- 
ing with new environments for learning and 
structures for managing schools. 



Teacher Recruitment, Training and Retention Programs 



• John I. Coodlad, author of the influential study, 
A Place Called School: Propels for the 
Future, has established a National Network 
for Educational Renewal. Under his leader- 
ship, 14 partnerships between 17 universities 
and approximately 100 school districts in 
various parts of the country have agreed to 
spend at least five years attacking some of 
the entrenched problems plaguing schools 
and teacher preparation programs. 

• San Diego State University's (SDSU) College of 
Education has developed a "Model Education 
Center" for training teachers on site at the 
Cuyamaca Elementary School in the Cajon 
Valley School District. SDSU is in the pro- 
cess of developing a 'Teacher TVaining Insti- 
tute" at Crawford High School and estab- 
lishing a "New Teacher Retention" program 



to support first year teachers in San Diego's 
inner city schools. 

• The University of California, San Diego's 
Teacher Education Program is establishing a 
teacher preparation program for secondary 
school teachers that will piovide a paid, 
super\ised internship year for beginning 
teachers in mathematics and life science. 

• Crenshaw High School in Los Angeles has 
developed a "Teacher T^-aining Academy" to 
actively encourage and prepare primarily 
minority high school students to attain a col- 
lege degree and a teaching credential. Coor- 
dinators of the Advancement Via Individual 
Determination (AVID) program in San Diego 
City Schools are interested in replicating the 
Crenshaw program atClairemont High School, 
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